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Drought  Cuts 
Feedgrain 
Production 
In  Argentina 

By  JAMES  P.  RUDBECK 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 
Montevideo 

STYMIED  by  a very  severe  December 
drought,  Argentine  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  crops  are  putting  in  their  worst 
performances  in  recent  years,  further 
clouding  what  had  begun  as  a potential 
record  year  for  Argentine  grains.  And 
while  a bumper  wheat  harvest  is  helping 
to  compensate  for  these  poor  feedgrain 
crops,  the  country  will  definitely  not 
have  the  large  exportable  supplies  of 
grain  needed  to  ease  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

This  gloomy  outlook  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  buoyant  prospects  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  season.  Argentina’s 
1975/76  grain  crop  got  off  to  such  a 
good  start,  with  wheat  last  November 
seemingly  headed  for  a new  high,  that 
sources  were  predicting  an  alltime  rec- 
ord grain  harvest  of  26  million  metric 
tons.  Grain  exports,  in  turn,  were  ex- 
pected to  increase  three-fourths  over  the 
relatively  poor  1975  showing,  thus  help- 
ing to  ease  the  country’s  growing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit. 

In  December,  however,  a building  dry 
spell  developed  into  a scorching  drought, 
and  as  of  late  February  Argentina’s  total 
1975/76  grain  harvest  was  estimated  at 
only  20  million  tons,  nearly  one-fourth 
less  than  the  earlier  forecasts.  Conse- 
quently, 1976  exports  are  only  likely  to 
be  in  the  range  of  8-8.5  million  tons, 
5.5-6  million  below  the  earlier  forecasts 
but  a slight  improvement  over  1975  ex- 
ports of  7.9  million. 

Farmers  had  been  expected  to  show  a 
preference  for  grains  this  season.  Price 
and  export  market  prospects  for  their 
major  alternative,  cattle  and  beef,  were 
relatively  poor,  and  the  Government  ap- 
peared willing  to  adjust  grain  prices  pe- 
riodically to  offset,  at  least  partially,  sky- 
rocketing local  costs.  (The  inflation  rate 
in  1975  was  around  335  percent.) 


Wheat  sowing,  which  was  to  hr 
begun  in  June,  was  delayed  somewl 
by  excessive  rain.  This  abundant  me 
ture  eventually  favored  crop  devek 
ment,  and  the  1975/76  wheat  harve 
estimated  at  8.0  million  tons,  is  the  lai 
est  in  10  years.  Plantings  increased 
percent  over  the  previous  season,  a 
the  overall  national  yield  jumped  11  pi* 
cent.  i 

The  rains  that  favored  the  wheat  cn! 
also  resulted  in  an  initial  optimistic  or 
look  for  corn,  but  seeding  had  to 
delayed  somewhat  in  September  ai 
October  because  of  unseasonably  cc’ 
ground  temperatures.  In  early  Novet* 
ber,  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  i 
ported  that  farmers’  intentions  were 
increase  corn  plantings  4 percent  ov 
the  previous  year’s.  However,  rainf: 
was  below  normal  from  late  Octob^ 
through  November,  and  in  Decembe'^ 
there  was  virtually  no  rain  in  the  centr, 
corn  zone.  1 


This  dry  spell  was  accompanied  I 
extreme  heat  and  scorching  winds  at  tl] 
critical  pollination  or  tasselling  staj- 
(mid-December  to  mid-January).  In  tl' 
end,  the  corn  fields  dried  up,  producin' 
sparse,  if  any,  ears  of  corn.  Losses  !■ 
corn  have  been  put  at  around  3-3.5  mi' 
lion  tons  for  a crop  that  may  be  60-7'‘ 
percent  of  early-season  expectations.  j| 
In  February,  the  Secretariat  issued  i' 
first  estimate  of  actual  plantings — 3.^ 
million  hectares  (1  hectare  = 2.471  acres' 
or  5 percent  less  than  in  the  previoi' 
year.  The  eventual  1976  corn  harver 
may  be  somewhere  aroujid  5.8  mi 
lion  tons.  In  contrast,  7.7  million  toe 
were  produced  last  season,  when  hai 
vesting  was  plagued  by  excessive  rain; 
while  the  previous  two,  more-or-lesi; 
normal,  crops  totaled  9.9  million  and  9. 
million  tons,  respectively. 


The  extended  dry  spell  that  culmi' 
nated  with  the  scorching  winds  alS'  j 
halted  grain  sorghum  plantings.  Buj 
since  this  crop  is  planted  somewhat  latel 
than  corn,  and  on  the  fringes  of  th' 
corn  zone  where  the  drought  was  not  a 
severe,  it  was  less  affected  than  corn. 

In  early  December,  the  Secretariat  re 
ported  that  farmers  planned  to  boos' 
sorghum  plantings  1 1 percent  this  sea' 
son  over  those  of  1974/75,  but  these  ex 
pectations  may  not  be  fully  realized 
Ample  rains  came  in  early  January  t< 
permit  the  restarting  of  sowing.  How 
ever,  there  were  shortages  of  short-cycli; 
seed,  and  late-sown  grain  soighum  run; 
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a partial  view  of  a 
)'it^  erminal  grain  elevator — Puerto 
■j  i^ecochea;  and  right,  preparing 
* j seedbed  for  planting  grain 
:rops  in  Argentina. 


he  risk  of  an  early  frost  and  early,  po- 
entially  damaging,  winter  rains. 

As  of  February,  the  official  estimate 
)f  the  sown  sorghum  area  was  2.5  mil- 
ion  hectares,  3 percent  less  than  in  the 
ll|orevious  season.  Private  forecasts  of  the 
jljBJOtential  harvest  vary  considerably — 
]l|  :rom  3.0  million  tons  to  5.0  million.  As 
ui^jf  late  February,  a forecast  of  4.5  mil- 
ijiiion  tons  seemed  reasonable,  but  this 
ujiivould  be  25  percent  less  than  the  fore- 
l,l:asts  made  before  the  drought  struck. 
s | Wheat  generally  escaped  the  effects  of 
£che  December  drought,  since  this  crop 
vas  faiAy  developed  by  then;  however, 
yields,  particularly  in  the  south,  may 
have  suffered  as  a result  of  the  extreme 
heat. 

Likewise,  production  of  the  other 

(winter  grains — barley,  oats,  and  rye — 
was  not  appreciably  retarded  by  the 
drought.  Total  production  of  these 
grains  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons, 
versus  1.1  million  the  previous  season. 
However,  these  “other  winter  grains” 
^ are  largely  sown  as  winter  pastures,  with 
jJjonly  20-50  percent  of  the  sown  areas 
jibeing  harvested.  Also,  of  the  grain  har- 
I® vested,  more  will  probably  go  for  do- 
Lmestic  feeding  this  year  owing  to  the 


shortage  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 


Ji  The  Argentine  Government  had  been 
l!  counting  heavily  on  recuperation  in 
[grain  exports  this  year  to  help  solve  its 
f serious  balance-of-payments  problem.  In 
1975,  the  country  ran  a trade  deficit  of 
around  $700  million,  resulting  in  part 
from  diminishing  beef  exports  due  to 
Wthe  virtual  closure  of  the  European 
I Community  to  beef  imports.  Grain  ex- 
}l  ports  that  year  were  valued  at  around 
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$1.1  billion,  versus  $1.3  billion  in  1974, 
and  accounted  for  over  one-third  of  the 
value  of  all  exports  ($3.1  billion). 

If  the  initial  forecast  for  1976  grain 
exports  had  materialized,  the  total  value 
of  exports  could  have  been  around  $1.5 
billion,  even  assuming  lower  prices  than 
in  1975.  However,  as  of  late  February, 


it  appeared  that  the  value  of  1976  grain 
exports  might  only  be  around  $900  mil- 
lion, a loss  of  $600  million  from  the 
earlier  forecasts. 

Against  a crop  of  8.0  million  tons, 
the  exportable  wheat  surplus  is  esti- 
mated at  3.6  million  tons,  which  will 
allow  export  volume  to  more  than  dou- 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN  AREA  (PLANTED),  PRODUCTION,  AND  EXPORTS, 
CROP  YEARS  1973/74  THROUGH  1975/76 


Area  planted  Production  Exports  ^ 

Item ' Esti-  Fore-  Esti-  Fore- 

mated  cast  mated  cas. 

1973/74  1974/75  1975/761973/74  1974/75  1975/76  1973/74  1974/75  1975/76 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  i,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

heel.  hect.  heel.  m.  tons  m.  tons  m.  tons  m.  tons  m.  tons  m.  tons 

Winter  grains: 

Wheat  4,252  5,183  5,827  6,560  5,970  8,000  1,494  1,715  3,600 

Barley 1,037  949  1,003  732  430  594  102  21  100 

Oats 1,154  1,201  1,273  561  327  433  225  38  100 

Rye  2,515  2,370  2,424  613  306  280  109  4 5 

Birdseed  50  49  42  34  25  35  31  7 30 


Subtotal  9,008  9,752  10,569  8,500  7,058  9,342  1,961  1,785  3,835 


Summer  grains: 

Corn  4,134  3,871  3,705  9,900  7,700  5,800  5,400  3,500  2,000 

Sorghum  3,114  2,601  2,525  5,900  4,830  4,500  2,838  2,500  2,500 

Millet  272  278  285  229  200  200  63  90  80 


Subtotal  7,520  6,750  6,515  16,029  12,730  10,500  8,301  6,090  4,580 


Total  16,528  16,502  17,084  24,529  19,788  19,842  10,262  7,875  8,415 


‘ Wheat  and  other  summer  grains  are  planted  during  April-July,  harvested  November- 
December,  and  the  market  year  is  December-November.  Thus,  1975/76  refers  to  both 
crop  year  and  marketing  year.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  planted  August-December, 
harvested  March-May,  and  the  marketing  year  is  April-March.  Thus,  crops  planted  and 
harvested  in  1975/76  are  marketed  in  1976/77.  ^ Since  all  indicated  years  are  crop 

years,  the  export  forecasts  derived  from  1975/76  corn  and  grain  sorghum  crops  are  for 
1976/77  export. 

Estimates  of  planted  area  and  production  are  from  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  ex- 
cept 1975/76  production  forecasts,  which  are  by  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache. 
Export  data  are  from  the  National  Grain  Board,  except  for  1974/75  summer  grains, 
which  are  estimated  by  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache:  All  1975/76  forecasts  are 
also  by  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache. 
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ble  that  of  the  past  several  years.  As  of 
late  February,  the  Grain  Board  had  al- 
ready committed  around  3.1  million 
tons  for  export.  Of  this  total,  around 
1.3  million  tons  had  been  sold  to  the 
international  shippers,  530,000  had  been 
committed  to  the  large  Argentine  co- 
operatives who  generally  have  sales 
agents  in  specific  markets,  500,000  had 
been  sold  directly  by  the  Grain  Board 
under  import  tenders  of  other  countries 
(Brazil  and  Chile),  and  770,000  had 
been  obligated  under  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  Venezuela,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
and  Libya. 

If  the  forthcoming  corn  harvest  totals 
5.8  million  tons,  the  exportable  surplus 
should  be  around  2 million  tons.  As  of 
early  January,  the  Grain  Board  with- 
drew from  additional  forward  sales,  with 
1.7  million  tons  already  on  its  books  as 
committed  for  export.  Of  this  total, 

660.000  tons  were  sold  to  the  interna- 
tional shippers  or  buyers,  800,000  were 
committed  to  the  Argentine  coopera- 
tives, and  220,000  tons  were  obligated 
under  bilateral  agreements  with  Vene- 
zuela and  Cuba. 

If  the  corn  crop  is  appreciably  less 
than  6 million  tons,  and  the  exportable 
surplus  less  than  1.7  million  tons,  the 
Grain  Board  presumably  could  again 
ask  the  cooperatives  to  transfer  some  of 
their  commitments  over  to  the  next  crop, 
as  was  done  this  year.  Or  it  could  possi- 
bly substitute  grain  sorghum  for  some  of 
its  contracts  as  it  also  did  this  past  year 
with  Mexico. 

As  of  late  February,  the  Grain  Board 
had  export  commitments  for  grain  sor- 
ghum totaling  around  1 million  tons — 

100.000  tons  to  Venezuela  under  a bi- 
lateral agreement  and  nearly  900,000 
with  the  international  shippers.  If  pro- 
duction is  4.5  million  tons,  the  exporta- 
ble surplus  could  be  up  to  2.5  million, 
but  the  Grain  Board  could  elect  to  sell 
increased  quantities  to  local  feed  com- 
pounders in  order  to  free  more  corn  for 
export.  If,  hypothetically,  sorghum  ex- 
ports did  reach  2.5  million  tons  during 
the  1976/77  marketing  year  and  corn 
exports  were  only  2 million,  it  would  be 
the  first  time  in  Argentine  history  that 
exports  of  sorghum  exceeded  those  of 
corn. 

As  of  March  24,  1976,  the  military 
had  assumed  power  in  Argentina  and 
indicated  in  its  initial  statements  that 
the  agricultural  sector  would  receive  top 
priority,  with  the  grain  trade  and  meat 
trade  returned  to  the  private  sector. 
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Japan  To  Up  Tobacco  Area 


IliO  f 


The  Japan  Tobacco  Council  (JTC) 
has  authorized  an  increase  in  tobacco 
acreage  for  1976.  The  move  is  the  result 
of  an  anticipated  slowdown  in  Japan’s 
economic  growth  that  would  narrow  op- 
portunities for  farmers  to  work  part 
time  in  the  winter,  and  because  of  ap- 
parent shifts  from  other  crops  to  to- 
bacco in  an  effort  to  maximize  income. 

What  effect  this  acreage  increase  will 
have  on  1976  tobacco  imports  is  un- 
known at  this  time  but  if  the  historical 
pattern  is  followed,  most  shipments 
again  will  come  from  the  United  States. 

A recently  enacted  cigarette  price  in- 
crease will  also  probably  influence  to- 
bacco imports. 

Planted  area  totaled  145,169  acres  in 
1975,  5.1  percent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year  but,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Tobacco  Production  Deliberation 
Council,  JTC  has  authorized  a total 
1976  area  of  151,800  acres  for  all  types 
of  tobacco. 

By  variety,  planted  area  in  1975  con- 
sisted of  84,869  acres  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco, 42,874  acres  of  native,  and 
17,426  acres  of  burley,  registering  in- 
creases of  4.9,  4,  and  9 percent,  respec- 
tively, over  year-earlier  levels.  The  larg- 
est area  increase  was  in  burley,  mostly 
grown  in  Tohoku  where  farmers  had 
few  winter  nonfarm  job  opportunities. 

The  combined  planted-area  total  in 
1975  was  4.4  percent  greater  than  the 
authorized  figure  and  was  the  largest 
planted  area  since  1966. 

Early  season  plant  growth  in  1975 


lagged  somewhat  because  of  col 
weather  and  insufficient  soil  moisture  j 
but  conditions  improved  in  the  late 
stages  and  tobacco  grew  well  during  ho 
and  sunny  periods.  The  weather,  plu 
less  insect  damage,  resulted  in  highei  i j 


than  average  yields  for  all  varieties  osL 


tobacco.  * . 

Production  of  92,000  tons  of  flue 
cured,  44,600  tons  of  native,  and  20,60(  ' 
tons  of  burley  (a  total  of  157,200  tons)j  .jj 
is  indicated  for  1975,  compared  with  slftu 


total  1974  outturn  of  151,399  tons.  Be-j, 


cause  of  the  authorized  area  boost — I 


which  in  all  likelihood  will  be  exceeded  i. 


as  more  farmers  seek  to  take  advantage  ■ jj 
of  Government  incentive  payments — i 
1976’s  tobacco  production  will  probably! 


surpass  that  of  1975.  Many  will  be 


farmers  who  have  had  little  previous  ex- 


, c)'cles 


perience  growing  tobacco  but  whose  out- 


Fai 


put  will  help  to  swell  the  total. 

In  Japan’s  fiscal  year  1974  (April 
1974-March  1975),  JTC  imported 
88,293  tons  of  all  tobacco  leaf,  with  the 


Itetv 


U.S.  share  amounting  to  about  54  per-  |[  \ 

K'  I 


cent.  According  to  JTC,  JFY  1975  im- 
ports (including  those  of  cigar  leaf)  will 
approximate  90,000  tons,  slightly  below 
earlier  estimates,  with  60  percent  com- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

U.S.  shipments  to  Japan  in  JFY  1975 
totaled  48,000  tons  of  flue-cured,  5,000 
tons  of  burley,  and  250  tons  of  cigar 
leaf.  Total  imports  were;  Flue-cured, 
62,000  tons;  burley,  15,000  tons,  orien- 
tals, 12,300  tons;  and  cigar  leaf,  700 
tons. 

Japan’s  manufactured  tobacco  sales 


oro 


Oilseeds  on  Export  List 

Sunflowerseed  oil,  soybeans,  soy- 
bean meal,  and  edible  soy  proteins 
have  been  made  eligible  for  export 
financing  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  export  credit 
sales  program. 

Commodities  previously  eligible 
for  export  financing  are  barley,  beef, 
and  dairy  breeding  cattle,  breeding 
swine,  corn,  cotton,  cottonseed  oil, 
dry  edible  beans  and  peas,  eggs  (dried, 
frozen  and  canned),  grain  sorghum, 
hog  grease,  nonfat  dry  milk,  oats, 
peanut  oil,  poultry  (canned  and 
frozen),  raisins,  milled  and  brown 
rice,  tallow,  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
wheat  flour. 


during  the  first  8 months  of  calendar 

^ i-  . , . - ^ ^ , init 


1975  increased  by  10.6  percent  over  the 


year-earlier  level  to  195  billion  pieces 
for  cigarettes  and  by  28.1  percent  to 
82,000  kilograms  for  pipe  tobacco,  but 
decreased  by  more  than  a third  to  14 
million  pieces  for  cigars  and  cigarillos. 
Behind  the  larger  than  normal  increase 
in  cigarette  sales  lies  a spate  of  con- 
sumer stock  building  in  anticipation  of 
a 48-percent  price  rise,  which  had  been 
expected  to  become  effective  May  1, 
1975.  However,  the  bill  was  dropped 
from  the  last  Diet  session’s  agenda  be- 
cause of  strong  opposition  but  was  rein- 
troduced for  consideration  during  the 
current  session  and  passed  in  December, 
1975.  —Based  on  report  from 

Office  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache, 
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(1  Two  reactions  to  coffee  shortfall 

k 

I Brazil  Wants  Coffee  Rebound 
|]But  Colombia  Fears  Surplus 


By  LESLIE  C.  HURT 

Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Division 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


As  Brazil’s  worst  coffee  shortfall  in 
many  years  pushes  coffee  prices  to 
' alltime  highs,  speculation  abounds  over 
. what  the  future  of  this  important  tropi- 
■ cal  crop  will  be.  Will  the  current  short- 
age and  strong  prices  continue  for  some 
j time?  Or  will  the  shortfall  prompt  over- 
' expansion  and  another  of  the  boom-bust 
cycles  typical  to  coffee  production? 
j Farmers  and  Government  officials-  in 
: the  two  major  coffee-producing  nations 
I — Brazil  and  Colombia — have  been 
- pondering  these  questions, 
i In  Brazil,  producers  have  made  good 
progress  toward  repairing  damage  done 
by  last  July’s  severe  frost,  putting  in 
high-yielding,  more  closely  planted  seed- 
^ lings  that  could  bring  major  improve- 
ments in  their  industry.  Assuming  this 
fast  comeback  continues — and  no  frosts 
or  other  weather  damage  intervene  to 
reduce  output — Brazil  could  be  produc- 
ing a normal  coffee  crop  of  about  25 
million  bags  by  1979/80. 


Colombian  Government  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  continuing  their 
coffee  diversification  program  because 
they  fear  today’s  lucrative  market  will 
lead  to  a future  surplus  of  coffee.  De- 
spite this  effort,  the  currently  booming 
prices — and  lack  of  other  uses  for  much 
of  the  nation’s  coffee  land — may  lead  to 
increased  production  here  also. 

Meanwhile,  Colombia  will  be  tempo- 
rarily vying  with  Brazil  for  first  place  in 
world  coffee  production — a previously 
unheard  of  situation.  This  prospect  is 
seen  for  the  1976/77  coffee  year  (begin- 
ning Oct.  1,  1976),  when  Colombia’s 
coffee  crop  may  total  about  9 million 
bags  (60  kg  each)  and  Brazil’s,  9-10 
million. 
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The  author  has  just  returned  from  a sur- 
vey of  the  coffee  situation  in  these  two 
countries.  In  Brazil,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Leon  Yallouz  of  the  Office  of  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Attache,  and  in  Colombia,  by  Al- 
fred R.  Persi,  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache, 
I Bogota. 


Whatever  the  outcome,  world  coffee 
supplies  for  the  next  3 years  will  be  tight 
but  adequate.  If  Brazil  escapes  further 
frost  damage,  there  could  be  some  re- 
covery or  even  buildup  in  world  stocks 
beginning  in  1979/80. 

Brazil.  This  country’s  coffee  setback — 
the  main  force  behind  today’s  soaring 
prices  for  coffee — came  as  a result  of  a 
brief  but  devastating  frost  last  July  in 
the  important  producing  States  of  Pa- 
rana and  Sao  Paulo.  That  frost  literally 
wiped  out  production  in  Parana,  nor- 
mally producer  of  a third  of  the  Brazil- 
ian crop.  And  together  with  drought  in 
mid-1975,  the  frost  cut  production  pros- 
pects in  Sao  Paulo  State  to  a projected 
3 milli’on  bags  for  1976/77,  or  half  of 
that  produced  in  1975/76.  As  a result, 
Brazil’s  total  1976/77  crop  may  be  only 
about  a third  of  forecasts  prior  to  the 
frost  and  60  percent  under  the  relatively 
modest  crop  of  1975/76. 

One  exception  to  this  bleak  picture  is 
the  State  of  Minas  Gerais,  which  was 
virtually  untouched  by  the  frost  and  ex- 
pects an  excellent  crop  in  1976/77.  In- 
deed, Minas  Gerais  will  probably  be  the 
leading  producing  State  in  1976/77, 
with  its  output  now  expected  to  total 
around  4.5  million  bags. 

In  all  producing  States,  producer’s, 
with  Government  assistance,  are  making 
a strong  attempt  to  rehabilitate  their 
coffee  plantations. 

The  Government  moved  to  aid  the  re- 
covery soon  after  assessment  of  the  frost 
damage  had  been  made.  On  August  8, 
1975,  it  announced  a comprehensive 
emergency  rehabilitation  plan  for  the 
coffee  sector,  offering  financing  of  up  to 
CR$8.1  billion,  or  nearly  US$1  billion. 
These  loans  were  made  available  on 
easy  terms  for  several  activities  related 
to  coffee  production,  including: 

• Pruning  of  damaged  trees; 

• Replanting  with  new  seedlings; 

• Planting  of  certain  food  crops  be- 
tween the  rows  to  provide  income  for 
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producers  while  they  wait  for  coffee  to 
come  back; 

• Establishment  of  coffee  nurseries; 

• Planting  of  100  million  coffee  trees 
in  new  areas  where  frost  is  less  likely; 
and 

• Purchases  of  fertilizer,  chemical  in- 
puts, machinery,  and  equipment. 

So  far,  Brazilian  producers  have  not 
fully  utilized  the  loan  program.  Instead, 
many  seem  to  be  doing  much  of  the  re- 
habilitation work  on  their  own,  display- 
ing an  enthusiasm  that  could  prompt 
faster  recovery  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

These  producers  are  applying  more 
fertilizer  and  using  better  cultural  meth- 
ods in  order  to  increase  yields  and  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices.  They  also 
have  continued  (through  mid- April 
1976)  to  make  extensive  uprootings  of 
damaged  coffee  trees,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  uprootings  totaling  over  400 
million  trees  in  Parana  and  around  150 
million  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Producers  are  using  the  resulting  land 
for  production  of  soybeans,  wheat,  corn, 
beans,  rice,  sugarcane,  and  other  crops, 
with  soybeans  and  wheat  especially  pop- 
ular since  a crop  of  each  can  often  be 
produced  from  the  same  land  in  one 
year.  Where  frost  damage  occurred, 
other  crops  often  have  been  interplanted 
among  coffee  trees — possible  because  of 
the  wide  spacing  traditionally  used. 

Yet  the  producers  do  not  seem  likely 
to  continue  for  long  this  stopgap  pro- 
duction of  other  crops  in  view  of  the 
much  higher  prices  now  being  received 
for  coffee. 

An  April  survey  of  the  major  coffee 
producing  regions  showed  that  the  frost- 
damaged  trees  were  making  a remark- 
able recovery,  whether  or  not  the  trees 
had  been  stumped.  (Stumping  usually 
permits  faster  recovery.) 

In  the  States  of  Parana  and  Sao 
Paulo,  it  will  be  several  months  before 
an  accurate  appraisal  can  be  had  of  new 
plantings.  Seedlings  in  the  nurseries  here 
were  killed  by  the  July  1975  frost,  and 
it  takes  6 months  to  develop  new  seed- 
lings in  the  nurseries  plus  time  to  pre- 
pare for  planting  the  new  trees. 

Such  plantings,  when  finally  made, 
will  be  of  higher  yielding  varieties,  with 
spacing  much  closer  than  in  the  past: 
instead  of  1,000  trees  to  the  hectare, 
5,000  or  even  more  may  be  planted.  The 
newer  varieties  also  come  into  produc- 
tion sooner  than  the  old  ones. 

So  great  is  the  promise  of  better  pro- 

Contlnued  on  page  12 
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Mexico  Gains  in  Drive 
To  Meet  Its  Food  Needs 


WHILE  MOST  of  the  economy  was 
mired  in  recession,  Mexico’s  agri- 
culture last  year  scored  a major  break- 
through— its  rate  of  growth  surpassed 
that  of  population  for  the  first  time  in 
a decade.  Assuming  good  weather,  a 
further  gain  appears  in  store  for  1976, 
with  consequent  declines  in  the  nation’s 
agricultural  imports. 

The  net  advance  in  farm  output  last 
year  was  4 percent,  or  modestly  above 
the  country’s  unusually  high  population 
growth  rate  of  3.5  percent  a year.  In 
contrast  to  previous  drought  years,  in- 
cluding 1974  when  farm  output  fell 
0.7  percent,  good  weather  contributed 
to  strong  increases  in  grains,  oilseeds, 
and  most  other  crops,  while  permitting 
above-normal  retention  of  cattle  on 
pastures. 

Government  policies  aimed  at  pro- 
viding more  food  domestically — and 
backed  by  some  generous  minimum 
prices- — also  favored  food  crops,  but 
discouraged  output  of  certain  cash 
crops.  Cotton,  felt  the  lack  of  these  in- 
centives, as  its  output  last  year  plum- 
meted by  over  60  percent.  Sugarcane 
was  another  notable  decliner. 

On  the  trade  side,  1975  was  an  off 
year  for  Mexico’s  agricultural'  imports 
and  exports.  As  usual,  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  counted  each  other 
as  leading  agricultural  suppliers,  al- 
though this  two-way  trade  was  down 
from  the  high  levels  of  1974.  That 
year,  Mexico  ranked  as  the  10th  largest 
U.S.  farm  market.  The  United  States, 
in  turn,  normally  takes  three-fourths  of 
Mexico’s  farm  exports,  which  account 
for  40  percent  of  total  Mexican  exports. 

The  country’s  imports  from  the 
United  States  last  year  were  off  32  per- 
cent from  the  1974  record  to  $587 
million — still  the  second  highest  on  rec- 
ord— mainly  as  a result  of  sharp  de- 
clines in  wheat,  soybeans,  and  soybean 
oil.  A further  decline  to  $400  million 
is  seen  by  Mexican  sources  for  1976, 
although  this  estimate  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  low. 

Mexico’s  agricultural  exports  last 
year  fell  to  about  $800  million  from 
$1  billion  in  1974,  with  exports  to  the 
United  States  off  to  $509  million  from 
$767  million.  Sugar  alone  accounted 
for  $200  million  of  the  decline  in  sales 


to  the  United  States  as  Mexico  shifted 
some  of  its  exports  to  higher  priced 
markets  in  Europe  while  retaining  addi- 
tional amounts  for  home  consumption. 
Sales  of  feeder  cattle  and  beef  in  the 
United  States  also  declined,  from  $100 
million  to  $44  million,  when  market 
factors  favored  sales  in  Mexico.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  exports  to  the  United 
States  sank  to  $192  million  from  $200 
million  in  1974,  although  prices  were 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  in  1974. 

On  the  other  hand,  coffee  became 
Mexico’s  No.  1 farm  export  last  year 
as  volume  rose  22  percent  and  value 
also  climbed.  Another  good  year  is  in 
prospect  for  coffee  exports  in  1975,  in 
view  of  Mexico’s  high  carryover  stocks 
and  the  record  prices  that  followed  the 
Brazilian  frost. 

The  country  also  is  likely  to  see  some 
improvement  in  exports  of  beef  and 
horticultural  products  to  the  United 
States  in  1976,  while  depressed  world 
prices  may  keep  sugar  exports  down 
and  reduced  supplies  will  curtail  1976 
cotton  exports. 

Cotton.  Low  export  returns,  plus 
favorable  minimum  prices  for  competi- 
tive crops,  caused  large-scale  abandon- 
ment of  cotton  in  1975/76,  (August- 
July),  with  a consequent  halving  of 
planted  area  and  a production  decline 
to  875,000  bales.  In  1974/75,  by  con- 
trast. output  totaled  2.2  million  bales — 
well  above  the  previous  4-year  average 
of  1 .6  million. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  get  a 
good  grasp  on  what  the  1976/77  crop 
will  total,  traders  expect  production  to 
range  between  900,000  and  1 million 
bales.  Prices  for  cotton  have  strength- 
ened considerably  over  those  of  1974/ 
75.  while  support  prices  for  most  com- 
peting crops  have  remained  stable  or 
declined. 

Based  on  these  estimates,  Mexico 
will  probably  have  only  about  300,000 
bales  of  cotton  available  for  export  in 
1976/77,  compared  with  600,000  in 
1975/76. 

Fats  and  oils.  Sharp  gains  in  soybean 
and  safflower  production,  together  with 
a large  shortfall  in  cottonseed  output, 
left  Mexico  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  oilseed  availabilities  in  1975/76  as  in 
the  previous  year — -2  million  tons.  High 


support  prices  prompted  a doubling  o|j 
safflower  production  in  1975/76  tc 

550.000  tons  and  a 45  percent  increasi 
in  soybeans  to  600,000  tons.  Amonj 
the  other  oilseed  crops  of  note,  copn 
output  is  estimated  up  4 percent  ii 
1975/76  to  145,000  tons  and  sesame  i; 
placed  at  last  season’s  level  of  120,00( 
tons.  These  gains  were  at  the  expensr 
of  cotton  and  cottonseed,  however,  witl| 
the  latter  off  by  more  than  half  to  abou 

320.000  tons. 

Mexico’s  imports  of  oilseeds — mainlj® 

cottonseed — in  1975/76  are  estimatecl  p 
down  19  percent  from  those  of  1974/ 75 1 : 


to  75,000  tons.  However,  150,000  tonsfe 
would  seem  a more  realistic  figure  irJ 


$ 
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view  of  the  country’s  continued  rapicj 
population  growth  and  increased  em-f 
phasis  on  upgrading  diets. 

For  the  upcoming  crops  a slighif 
increase  in  cotton  area  is  expected  tc-j 
bring  small  gains  in  cottonseed  output 
while  soybean  production  may  decline 
to  about  half  the  1975/16  level  in  re-^ 
sponse  to  short  water  supplies  in  the 
northwest.  Little  change  is  seen  for 
safflower  production,  despite  a de-' 
dine  in  the  minimum  price,  nor  in 
copra  and  sesame. 

Grain  and  feed.  Last  year  saw  im- 
provement in  Mexican  production  of. 
grains  and  beans  as  a result  of  higher! 
support  prices  for  basic  food  crops, 
greater  availability  of  credit,  and  morej 
normal  rainfall.  Corn  production,  at 
about  9 million  tons,  was  13  percent 
above  that  of  1974  in  response  to  a, 
400,000-hectare  (1  ha  = 2.471  acres): 
gain  in  harvested  area  and  generally’ 
better  weather  than  in  1974.  Wheat 
production  totaled  2.7  million  tons,' 
compared  with  2.4  million  in  1974.' 
Sorghum  production  is  placed  at  3.3  j; 
million  tons,  slightly  above  the  2.7" 
million  produced  in  1974;  rice  output 
gained  31  percent  to  400,000  tons, I 
milled  basis;  and  bean  output  is  esti-i 
mated  at  1.1  million  tons,  18  percent 
above  the  frost-reduced  outturn  of 
1974. 


PRODUCTION  of  barley  rose  20  per- 
cent to  360,000  tons  in  1975,  with 
larger  plantings  and  improved  yields 
accounting  for  the  advance.  The  rela- 
tively minor  oats  crop  soared  67  per- 
cent to  80,000  tons. 

With  favorable  weather,  most  of  the 
grain  crops  should  show  further  growth 
in  1976. 

Production  of  corn  could  go  to  9.5 
million  tons  if  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
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Sofiustain  adequate  ear  growth — crucially 
mportant  since  90  percent  of  the  land 
Mstj  eeded  to  corn  is  rainfed.  The  corn 
“iflupport  price  has  been  boosted  another 
>Pniil2  to  $152  per  ton;  this  could  prompt 
iii  ome  switching  to  corn  from  other 
rains  where  support  prices  generally 
WSiave  not  been  increased  over  1975’s. 

■nsif  Wheat  production  is  seen  gaining 
"illi))y  about  120,000  tons  to  3 million  in 
976  as  a result  of  a boost  in  area,  90 
lercent  of  which  is  under  irrigation. 
mUthough  no  change  occurred  in  the 
>W|upport  price,  some  producers  shifted 
/li'o  wheat  from  chickpeas  because  of 
arlier  prospects  for  reduced  chickpea 
xports  to  Spain. 

A 100,000-ton  advance,  to  3.4  mil- 
ion  tons,  is  also  forecast  for  sorghum 
iroduction  in  1976. 

With  supplies  reportedly  abundant 
ind  support  prices  off,  bean  production 
1976  will  probably  not  increase  over 
he  1975  level.  Similarly,  little  change 
seen  for  rice,  barley,  and  oats  crops. 

(Ijj  : 

As  a result  of  the  improved  crops, 
Mexican  imports  of  grain  in  1975/76 
vill  be  off  considerably  from  the  record 
■evels  of  1974/75,  when  purchases 
reached  3.3  million  tons  with  2.8  mil- 
ftion  from  the  United  States.  Imports  in 
1 975/76  are  estimated  at  2.5  million 
ions,  and  coarse  grains  will  make  up 
learly  2.4  million  tons  of  that  total. 
Vheat  purchases  will  probably  total 
pnly  150,000  tons,  compared  with  over 
>00,000  tons  last  year. 

[ The  United  States  is  expected  to 
'iupply  about  1.7  million  tons  of  the 
f 975/76  imports,  including  all  the 
■vheat,  1.2  million  tons  of  the  corn, 
ind  250,000  tons  of  the  grain  sorghum. 

Bean  imports  in  1975/76  are  being 
imited  to  4,000-5,000  tons. 

I Livestock  and  meat.  Mexican  cattle 
"numbers  continued  to  build  throughout 
t nost  of  1975  as  a result  of  depressed 
jrices  in  the  United  States — the  major 
jxport  market — and  relatively  favor- 
able pasture  conditions.  Reflecting  these 
renditions,  only  37,000  head  of  cattle 
vere  exported  during  September  1974- 
^ugust  1975  out  of  a Government 
quota  of  672,000  head.  Through  De- 
;ember  1975,  the  export  rate  had 
quickened — with  94,471  head  of  the 

553,000  head  quota  for  1975/76  al- 
eady  exported — in  response  to  slightly 
setter  U.S.  prices  and  the  need  to  make 
mom  for  the  1975  calf  crop.  Over- 
stocked pastures  remain  a concern, 
however,  especially  in  view  of  Mexico’s 


tendency  toward  drought. 

In  June  of  last  year.  President  Luis 
Echeverria  approved  a 5-year  National 
Livestock  Plan  to  bring  expansion  and 
genetic  improvements  in  livestock  and 
create  a better  balance  between  milk 
and  meat  output.  (Mexico  is  a net 
importer  of  milk.) 

Mexican  exports  of  beef  to  the 
United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
30.8  million  pounds,  compared  with 
the  Mexican  quota  under  the  U.S.  vol- 
untary restraint  program  of  58.4  million. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1976 
are  expected  to  reach  60  million 
pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  the  quota, 
if  U.S.  prices  are  right. 

About  72  percent  of  Mexico’s  beef 
export  in  1975  was  “maquila”  beef  pro- 
duced from  imported  cattle.  Mexican 
cattle  imports  totaled  115,000  head  in 
1975,  compared  with  37,000  in  1974. 

“As  usual,  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 
counted  each  other  as 
leading  agricultural 
suppliers,  although 
this  two-way  trade  was 
down  from  the  high 
levels  of  1974.” 

Mexican  hog  numbers  in  1975  were 
up  about  3.5  percent  to  12  million  head, 
but  domestic  demand  was  still  running 
ahead  of  hog  slaughter.  Consequently, 
the  Mexican  Government  in  mid-1975 
denied  export  permits  for  pork. 

Dairy  and  poultry.  Mexico’s  fluid 
milk  output  last  year  reportedly  rose 
4.9  percent  to  5.93  million  tons.  But 
the  country  continues  to  run  a milk 
deficit  and  last  year  imported  around 

100.000  tons  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  prim- 
arily from  Australia.  About  110,000 
tons  of  nonfat  dry  milk  are  expected 
to  be  imported  in  1976,  with  the  hope 
of  eventually  eliminating  this  deficit. 

Mexico  also  has  been  importing  large 
numbers  of  dairy  cattle,  including 

30.000  head  from  the  United  States  in 
both  1974  and  1975.  About  the  same 
level  is  seen  for  1976. 

Egg  production  rose  3 percent  last 
year  to  7.4  million.  However,  broiler 
output  fell  8 percent  to  215,000  tons, 
owing  to  increased  competition  from 
beef,  higher  feed  costs,  and  lower 
broiler  prices. 

Sugar.  Mexican  centrifugal  sugar  pro- 
duction was  2,725,000  tons,  raw  basis. 


in  1974/75 — 4 percent  under  the  1973/ 
74  record.  The  same  level  is  forecast  for 
1975/76. 

With  domestic  sugar  consumption 
up  5 percent  in  1974/75,  Mexico  is 
concerned  about  the  production  lag. 
The  Government  is  also  concerned 
about  weak  export  sales — down  from 

486,000  tons  in  1974  to  138,000  tons 
in  1975 — especially  since  higher  export 
prices  have  helped  subsidize  low  do- 
mestic prices. 

Tobacco.  Mexico’s  1975  tobacco  crop 
is  estimated  at  51,000  tons  from  a 
harvested  area  of  39,000  hectares,  com- 
pared with  67,000  tons  from  29,000 
hectares  in  1974.  A return  to  the  1974 
level  is  foreseen  for  1976. 

Coffee.  Production  of  coffee  in  1975/ 
76  is  forecast  at  4 million  bags  (of  60 
kg),  up  100,000  tons  from  1974/75’s 
as  a result  of  Improved  cultural  prac- 
tices. Current  record  prices  will  boost 
export  earnings  considerably  in  1976. 

Fruit  and  vegetables.  The  National 
Union  of  Horticultural  Producers  has 
estimated  the  total  value  of  Mexico’s 
horticultural  exports  at  $257  million  in 
1974/75,  against  $244  million  to  pre- 
vious year.  Total  quantity,  however, 
was  down  to  663,000  net  tons,  and 
Mexican  producers  have  bemoaned  their 
loss  of  comparative  advantage  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  Mexican 
tomatoes  in  1970  had  a cost  advantage 
of  32.5  percent,  but  Florida  now  has  an 
advantage  of  11.5  percent. 

Among  the  major  products,  canned 
tomato  output  last  year  was  up  31  per- 
cent to  216,000  tons,  with  exports 
reaching  $157  million.  Strawberry  out- 
put fell  slightly  to  212  milion  pounds 
and  exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  straw- 
berries totaled  33  million  and  101  mil- 
lion pounds,  respectively.  And  pine- 
apple output  rose  8 percent  to  262,000 
tons,  although  processing  declined  as 
demand  for  the  fresh  product  climbed. 

While  this  season’s  outlook  for  many 
horticultural  crops  is  good,  strawberries 
are  having  an  off  year  as  a result  of 
reduced  plantings  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, three  severe  frosts  in  November, 
December,  and  late  February.  Thus, 
strawberry  output  in  1975/76  may  not 
surpass  143  million  pounds,  and  exports 
of  frozen  strawberries  are  seen  dropping 
by  half  to  around  51  million  pounds. 


— Based  on  dispatch  from 
Richard  S.' Welton 
U.S.  Agriculturm^ntache 
Mexico  City 
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Yugoslav  Imports  Still  High 
—Despite  Farm  Gains 


Yugoslavia’s  production  deficiencies 
in  some  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  likely  to  continue  in  1976.  Al- 
though the  Government  has  set  crop 
goals  designed  to  end  the  need  for 
imports  of  sugar  and  vegetable  oils,  it 
is  unlikely  that  these  goals  will  be  met 
in  the  short  run. 

Moreover,  the  country  is  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely  its  reliance  on 
imports  for  such  products  as  soybean 
meal,  livestock  protein  feed,  cotton, 
wool,  tallow,  rice,  hides  and  skins,  citrus 
fruit,  and  tropical  products. 

Yugoslavia’s  trade  deficit  in  the  past 
2 years  has  exceeded  $3  billion  an- 
nually. To  close — or  at  least  narrow — 
this  gap,  the  Government  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  export  and  tourist  trade  and 
to  hold  down  the  volume  of  imported 
goods. 

The  value  of  total  Yugoslav  imports 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1975  was 
2 percent  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1974  ($6.3  billion,  compared 
with  $6.2  billion),  while  exports  in- 
creased 6 percent  ($3.3  billion,  com- 
pared with  $3.1  billion).  The  slower 
rate  of  increase  in  imports  compared 
with  the  previous  year  was  the  result  of 
some  Government  measures  to  improve 
the  country’s  balance-of-trade  situation. 

Yugoslav  agriculture’s  contribution 
to  the  country’s  overall  trade  was  larger 
in  1975  than  in  1974.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1975,  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural imports  was  $286  million,  com- 
pared with  total  export  value  of  $249 
million — a 54  percent  reduction  in  im- 
ports and  a 5 percent  increase  in 
exports,  compared  with  the  year-earlier 
period. 

The  reduction  in  imports  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1975  was  a result  of 
the  good  harvest  of  grains  in  1974  and 
some  restrictive  measures  imposed  in 
1975.  Increased  agricultural  exports 
during  January-October  1975  were 
mainly  a result  of  increased  exports  of 
live  animals,  tobacco,  pork,  and  dried 
prunes. 

(Yugoslavia  includes  only  primary 
agricultural  commodities  in  reporting 
export  and  import  trade  in  farm  prod- 
ucts. Processed  commodities,  such  as 
oilseed  meals,  oils,  and  sugar  are  not 
included.) 


The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia  in  1975  was  down 
62  percent  from  that  of  1974 — $43.4 
million.  The  reduction  was  caused  by 
elimination  of  Yugoslav  imports  of 
wheat  and  soybean  cake  and  meal  in 
1975.  The  main  commodities  imported 
in  1975  from  the  United  States  were 
crude  soybean  oil  and  hides  and  skins. 

During  1975,  Yugoslav  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $62.4  million, 
compared  with  $45.6  million  in  1974. 
The  main  export  items  were  canned 
pork,  oriental  tobacco  leaf,  hybrid  corn 
seed,  and  hops. 

By  major  commodity  groups,  the 
outlook  for  Yugoslav  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  trade  is  as  follows: 

Tobacco:  Yugoslavia’s  most  impor- 
tant individual  source  of  agricultural 
export  earnings  and  provider  of  the 
largest  increment  to  agricultural  earn- 
ings of  any  single  production  category — 
tobacco — in  1975  was  second  only  to 
exports  of  all  live  animals  in  its  con- 
tribution to  the  country’s  agricultural 
balance  of  trade. 

Production  of  oriental  tobacco,  the 
major  export  variety,  was  greater  in 
1975  than  in  1974,  and  the  Govern- 
ment also  purchased  stocks  from  har- 
vests of  other  years.  Exports  of  tobacco 
are  likely  to  be  greater  in  1976  than 
in  1975.  The  1975  tobacco  harvest 
amounted  to  about  67,000  tons  com- 
pared with  the  1974  crop  total  of  about 

59,000  tons. 

Foodgrain:  Wheat  sown  in  1975  re- 
portedly is  in  good  condition.  If  favor- 
able weather  continues,  a 1976  harvest 
of  about  5.5  million  metric  tons  can  be 
expected. 

Even  though  the  1975  wheat  crop 
amounted  to  above  4.4  million  tons 
(30  percent  below  the  record  1974 
level),  statisically  it  should  have  been 
large  enough  to  meet  1975/76  needs 
because  of  a good  stocks  position  at 
the  start  of  the  year. 

However,  rain  during  the  1975  har- 
vest not  only  reduced  the  size  of  the 
crop  but  also  greatly  reduced  the 
quality.  Consequently,  a significant  part 
of  the  crop  was  fit  only  for  feed  or  for 
blending  with  higher  quality  wheat  be- 
fore consumption  as  food. 


Feedgrain:  About  2.4  million  hel 
tares  probably  will  be  planted  to  co 
in  the  spring — the  same  area  as  in  197| 

In  1975,  Yugoslavia  produced  a reco] 
corn  crop  of  9.4  million  tons,  of  whii 
about  520,000  tons  will  be  exporte 
However,  since  corn  consumption 
estimated  at  8.2  million  tons  during  tilt 
current,  marketing  year,  actual  expoij 
will  depend  on  how  much  corn  tin 
Government  is  able  to  purchase  fil 
stock  for  the  next  marketing  year,  ll 
turn.  Government  stocks  depend  upcB 
domestic  free-market  prices  of  corl 
which  are  still  above  world  prices.  I 

Sugarbeets  and  sugar:  The  1975  pricl 
increase  for  sugarbeets  did  not  producB 
any  spectacular  results.  It  proved  to  ll 
insufficient  to  encourage  producers  ll 
grow  more  sugarbeets  because  of  til 
strong  price  competition  of  other  crop 
primarily  wheat  and  corn.  Unless  tl 
Government  provides  additional  pric 
incentives  prior  to  spring  plantini 
sugarbeet  area  probably  will  not  chang 
significantly  from  the  108,000  hectare 
harvested  in  1975.  I 

Refined  sugar  production  from  th 
1975  sugarbeet  crop  is  estimated  a 

464.000  tons.  Total  consumption  o 
sugar  during  1976  is  estimated  a 

680.000  tons,  which  will  be  supplied 
from  imports  of  about  160,000  ton 
and  carryover  stocks. 

Oilseeds  and  products:  The  increasi 
in  minimum  prices  of  sunflowerseec 
and  soybeans  in  1975  failed  to  expam 
area  planted  to  these  crops.  Harvestec 
area  of  sunflowerseed  dropped  by  3..‘^ 
percent  and  production  by  8.4  percent 
Sunflowerseed  yields  are  estimated  at  ; 
low  14  quintals  per  hectare,  primarily 
because  of  virus  disease.  Harvested  soy' 
bean  area  is  estimated  at  15,000  heci 
tares  in  1975,  down  25  percent  frorr 
the  planned  area. 

Since  the  support  prices  of  sunflower 
seed  and  soybeans  for  1976  are  tc 
remain  at  the  same  level  as  in  1975 
area  devoted  to  these  crops  in  1976 
probably  will  remain  near  the  1975 
levels.  ‘ 

Quality  of  the  1975  sunflowerseed 
crop  was  poor,  and  the  extraction  rate 
is  estimated  at  39  percent.  Thus,  oir 
production  from  this  crop  is  placed  at 

100.000  tons. 

The  country’s  current  requirements^ 
are  estimated  at  220,000  tons  of  edible' 
oil.  The  difference  will  be  covered  in 
part  through  production  of  other  oil-, 
seed  crops,  and  the  rest  will  have  to  be| 
supplied  from  imports  of  vegetable  oil 
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Above,  left:  On  a Yugoslav 
kombinat,  specialists  examine 
a recently  calved  Holstein- 
Friesian  heifer.  Above:  Yugoslav 
consumers  anticipate  a snack  of 
kaymak,  a cheese-like  product 
made  from  milk  solids.  Left: 
Hops  ready  for  harvest  near 
Zalec.  Some  production  gaps 
in  Yugoslav  farm  output  are 
likely  to  continue  in  1976, 
necessitating  selected  imports. 


pr  oilseeds  for  local  crushing.  Total 
jimports  of  vegetable  oils  or  seed  equiva- 
,|ient  during  the  1975/76  crop  year  are 
estimated  at  110,000-115,000  tons. 

Hops:  Total  hop  area  in  1976  is 
expected  to  be  the  same  as  in  1975 — 
about  4,000  hectares.  Weather  permit- 
ting, a crop  of  about  5,500  tons  of  hops 
s expected.  Export  availabilities  are 
;stimated  at  3,900  tons  in  the  1975/76 
narketing  year,  compared  with  3,857 
ons  during  the  1974/75  marketing 
('ear.  The  United  States  is  the  main 
auyer  of  Yugoslav  hops. 

Fruit:  Numbers  of  bearing  plum, 
apple,  peach,  and  sour  cherry  trees 
arobably  will  increase  beyond  the  1975 
evels.  Production  will  be  largely  de- 
pendent upon  weather  conditions  dur- 
i^ng  the  pollination  period.  In  1975, 
;|i/ugoslavia  imported  about  200,000  tons 
^)f  citrus  and  tropical  fruits — 20,000 
pelow  the  1974  level. 

The  lower  level  of  consumption  was 
mainly  the  result  of  increased  prices  of 
ihese  fruits  on  the  domestic  market, 
in  1976,  imports  of  citrus  and  tropical 


wo 


51! 


fruit  are  expected  to  exceed  200,000 
tons  because  of  the  shortage  of  other 
types  of  fruit. 

Beef:  Beef  and  veal  production  in 
1975  is  unofficially  estimated  at  345,- 
000  tons — 290,000  on  beef  and  55,000 
of  veal  (carcass  weight  basis).  In  1974, 
beef  production  amounted  to  304,000 
tons  and  that  of  veal  48,000  tons.  The 
decline  in  combined  beef  and  veal  pro- 
duction is  attributed  to  the  changed 
slaughter  structure,  which  favors  lighter 
categories  of  cattle.  The  stagnation  in 
1975  production  is  in  part  related  to 
export  difficulties  caused  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community’s  ban  on  imports  of 
cattle,  beef,  and  veal.  Inflation  and  high 
production  costs  are  other  limiting 
factors. 

Pork:  As  of  January  15,  1976,  hog 
numbers  were  estimated  at  6.54  million 
head — 15  percent  fewer  than  a year 
earlier,  a result  of  heavier  slaughter  and 
increased  production  of  pork.  Unoffi- 
cially, 1975  pork  production  is  esti- 
mated at  560,000  tons  (carcass  weight 
basis) — 6.9  percent  more  than  in  the 


previous  year. 

Poultry:  Production  of  poultry  meat 
and  eggs  is  about  equal  to  domestic 
demand.  Foreign  trade  in  these  items 
is  insignificant.  The  growth  rate  of  the 
industry  is  expected  to  slow  during 
1976,  following  its  rapid  advance  in 
recent  years.  Main  reasons  are  the 
shortage  and  high  prices  of  protein  and 
other  ingredients  of  compounded  feed. 

Soybean  meal:  Imports  of  oilseed 
meals  into  Yugoslavia  in  1975  totaled 
150,000  tons — a decline  of  45  percent 
from  the  level  of  1974.  The  largest 
share  of  this  amount  is  soybean  meal. 
The  rest  is  mostly  peanut  meal  and 
smaller  amounts  of  other  oilseed  meals. 

Imports  of  oilseed  meals  in  1975  were 
reduced,  mainly  because  of  large  pur- 
chases of  oilseed  meals  in  1974.  How- 
ever, strong  demand  for  protein  feed 
is  anticipated  again  in  1976  because  of 
the  reduced  soybean  meal  stocks  and 
strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for 
pork.  Based  on  report  from 

Robert  J.  - Svec, 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Belgrade 
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Thailand’s  Kenaf  Production, 
Exports  Fall  as  Prices  Rise 


By  PANIDA  RATANAPANACHOTE 
Office  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 
Bangkok 


Thailand’s  kenaf  exports  in  1974/75 
were  barely  more  than  half  the 
1973/74  total  as  output  fell  and  high 
prices  prompted  many  foreign  buyers  to 
reduce  their  purchases  of  kenaf  and 
substitute  other  materials.  Thailand’s 
J 974/ 75  production  of  kenaf  also  was 
off  sharply,  falling  30  percent  to  400,- 
000  metric  tons.  Reduced  plantings  and 
excessively  wet  weather  contributed  to 
the  decline. 

Production  in  1975  is  estimated 
down  another  25  percent  this  year  with 
the  area  sown  to  the  1975/76  crop 
shrinking  20  percent  from  the  previous 
year’s  acreage  and  40  percent  from 
1973/74  plantings.  Despite  the  further 
production  decline,  some  stabilization 
in  prices  could  spur  a slight  export  re- 
covery in  1975/76,  to  180,000  tons 
from  the  150,000  tons  sold  last  year. 

Kenaf  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cash  crops  of  the  15  northeastern 
provinces  where  poor  soil  conditions 
severely  limit  the  choice  of  crops  that 
will  yield  a living  return.  Thailand 
grows  both  kenaf  and  jute,  which  are 
similar  in  appearance.  Both  produce 
bast  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  twines, 
hessian,  burlap,  and  carpetbacking. 
Thailand  leads  the  world  in  exports  of 
raw  kenaf,  while  Bangladesh  is  the  lead- 
ing exporter  of  jute. 

One  note  of  encouragement  for  Thai- 
land’s kenaf  industry  is  a steady  surge 
in  domestic  consumption.  A rise  in 
demand  for  gunny  sacks  caused  a 5 
percent  increase  in  domestic  usage  in 
1974/75,  and  another  gain  of  about  the 
same  proportion  is  expected  this  year, 
as  consumption  reaches  a projected 
220,000  tons. 

Domestic  prices  for  kenaf  increased 
in  1975,  but  not  enough  to  dissuade 
many  Thai  farmers  from  switching  to 
more  profitable  crops  like  corn  and 
cassava.  The  average  wholesale  price 
for  a 60-kilo  bale  of  kenaf  (grade  A) 
for  the  first  half  of  1975  was  $11.31, 
15  percent  higher  than  that  for  the 
same  period  of  1974. 

Export  prices  for  Thai  kenaf  regis- 


tered a similar  increase  in  1975.  The 
1975  average  price  per  metric  ton  of 
grade-A  kenaf  on  the  London  market 
was  $274  (c.i.f.),  compared  with  $260 
(c.i.f.)  for  1974. 

The  rising  price  was  the  chief  factor 
in  the  48-percent  falloff  in  Thai  kenaf 
exports  in  1974/75.  The  price  of  Thai 
kenaf  jumped  when  forecasts  early  in 
the  year  indicated  that  world  production 
of  kenaf  and  jute  would  decline  30 
percent  in  1974/75.  Because  of  the 
price  increase,  kenaf-importing  coun- 
tries limited  their  purchases  to  small 
amounts — just  enough  to  satisfy  im- 
mediate needs. 

Hampered  by  the  worldwide  inflation 
and  credit  restrictions,  European  coun- 
tries had  attempted  to  purchase  kenaf 
on  advance  contracts,  for  delivery  later 
in  the  year.  But  these  efforts  failed  since 
most  Thai  exporters  did  not  want  to  risk 
signing  long-term  contracts — the  insta- 
bility of  the  kenaf  situation  made  heavy 
losses  a strong  possibility. 

One  of  Thailand’s  major  setbacks 
was  the  failure  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  to  place  an  order  for  Thai 
kenaf  in  1974/75  after  a 200,000-ton 
purchase  had  been  discussed. 

Transportation  difficulties  added  to 
Thai  export  problems  in  1974/75. 
Rising  petroleum  costs  have  reduced 
the  number  of  ships  that  carry  kenaf. 
particularly  to  Africa  and  Japan.  As  a 
result,  Thai  merchants  have  had  trouble 
finding  carriers  to  those  destinations 
and  have  been  reluctant  to  sign  con- 
tracts for  kenaf  exports  to  African 
countries  and  Japan.  Shipments  to 


Japan,  especially,  have  plunged  in  tl; 
past  2 years.  j 

Thai  exporters  faced  a further  tran 
portation  problem  in  September  197  j 
when  the  conference  shipping  rate  f(| 
kenaf  from  Bangkok  to  Europe  w;^ 
raised  18  percent.  The  Thai  Jute  AssL' 
ciation  managed,  however,  to  contra® 
a Greek  firm  operating  outside  th. 
route’s  shipping  conference  at  a ra 
only  5 percent  above  the  old  one.  Undi  -. 
the  present  contract,  Thailand  is  shi|]j 
ping  kenaf  to  European  destinations 
about  $40  per  metric  ton. 

Pakistan  and  France  were  the  large 
buyers  of  Thai  kenaf  in  1974/75,  fo| 
lowed  by  Indonesia,  Poland,  and  Soutit 
Africa.  In  1973/74,  Hong  Kong,  Japai'l 
and  Belgium  were  Thailand’s  leadini 
markets  for  raw  kenaf. 


Thailand’s  exports  of  gunny  sacli 
and  other  kenaf  products  ha\' 
also  declined  in  1975,  and  it  is  expecte 
that  they  will  continue  to  lag  for  som 
time.  The  tightening  economy  in  Japaii 
normally  a major  importer  of  Thai 
kenaf  products,  has  forced  the  Japa 
nese  to  reduce  their  purchases  sharplj, 
Indonesia  used  to  be  a regular  custc 
mer,  but  it  is  about  to  open  its  firsi 
gunny  bag  factory  and  so  has  reduce 
its  orders  for  Thai  bags. 

Competition  for  world  kenaf  market 

i) 

stiffened  when  India  replaced  its  ex 
port  duty  on  jute  with  an  export  sub, 
sidy.  With  Indian  jute  products  avail' 
able  at  lower  prices  than  Thai  kena^ 
products,  Thailand’s  export  market' 
shrank. 

The  upward  trend  in  domestic  con 
sumption,  however,  provides  the  Tha; 
kenaf  industry  with  some  reason  fo' 
optimism.  About  half  the  kenaf  prod 
ucts  made  in  Thailand  are  gunny  sack' 
for  rice  and  sugar,  and  Thai  productioi* 
of  both  those  commodities  is  expand 
ing.  As  a result,  the  domestic  demam' 
for  gunny  sacks  is  on  the  rise.  Severa 
factories  have  increased  their  spinnin)| 


THAI  KENAF  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Year 

Area 

Produc- 

tion 

Domestic 

consump- 

tion 

Exports' 

Yearend 

stocks 

Planted 

Harvested 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

acres 

acres 

met.  tons 

met.  tons 

met.  tons 

met.  tons 

1973/74  

1,418 

1,388 

570 

200 

289 

123.6 

1974/75  

1 ,000 

933 

400 

210 

150 

163.6 

1975/76=^  

800 

680 

300 

220 

180 

63.6 

’ Includes  kenaf,  kenaf  tow,  kenaf  cutting, 
^ Projected. 


kenaf  waste,  and  jute  (about  1 percent); 
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and  weaving  capacities  and  a new 
gunny  sack  factory  was  scheduled  to 
open  early  in  1976,  so  output  of  kenaf 
products  is  projected  to  climb  in 
1975/76. 

The  rise  in  domestic  consumption  is 
expected  to  combine  with  a slight  re- 
' *'''1  covery  in  exports  to  draw  down  Thai- 
J ' land’s  kenaf  stocks  considerably  in 
■'4|,  1975/76.  Carryover  into  1973/74  was 
about  124,000  tons  and  that  amount 
swelled  to  164,000  tons  in  1974/75  as 
exports  plummeted.  With  the  25  per- 
! cent  drop  in  production  predicted  for 
5, foil  1975/76,  however,  rising  exports  and 
^*1  domestic  usage  should  reduce  yearend 
lapti  stocks  to  only  about  64,000  tons. 

Most  of  the  kenaf  produced  in  Thai- 
! land  is  low  in  quality,  falling  under 
grade  C or  lower.  About  65  percent  of 
sad ‘each  crop  tends  to  be  grade  C,  20 
liiH  percent  grade  B,  and  only  15  percent 
rtt!  grade  A. 

soit'i  Quality  is  poor  because  Thai  farmers 
apt  I lack  the  facilities  needed  to  improve 
Tk  I production.  Abundant  supplies  of  fresh, 
lapei  running  water  are  of  utmost  importance 
irplj;  in  producing  high  quality  kenaf.  The 
alj  water  is  used  for  retting — the  process 
fe  i of  removing  the  kenaf  fiber  from  the 
latt  !■  stalk. 

5 The  supply  of  modern  retting  tanks 
rbiin  Thailand  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
til  i meet  the  farmers’  needs.  As  a result, 
many  growers  make  do  with  whatever 
water  they  can  find — in  canals,  marshes, 
waterholes,  and  highway  ditches — for 
y)  retting  their  kenaf. 

The  majority  of  Thai  kenaf  farmers 
lack  proper  understanding  of  both  the 
retting  process  and  grade  classification. 

[ Kenaf  is  normally  marketed  at  produc- 
tion  sites  without  regard  to  quality, 
jjplj  The  buyers  offer  no  price  differential 
Ijj'ji  for  various  grades  of  kenaf — all  grades 
ijjjl  are  mixed  and  sold  as  a unit.  Farmers 
jj.||  have  no  incentives  to  improve  the 
Jj  quality  of  their  kenaf,  or  to  separate 
■i|  the  better  grades  for  a higher  price. 

Though  the  quality  of  Thai  kenaf 
1;  has  improved  in  recent  years,  the  grade- 
i:;  mixing  and  generally  low  quality  of 
kenaf  exports  have  created  the  imnres- 
il  sion  among  foreign  buyers  that  all  Thai 
! kenaf  is  substandard.  In  an  effort  to 
improve  quality,  Thailand’s  National 
s Eeonomics  and  Social  Development 
‘ Board  is  now  subsidizing  construction 
of  water  tanks  for  kenaf  retting. 

In  addition,  some  kenaf  producers 
'(I  are  benefiting  from  an  experimental 
project  launched  in  1975  by  the  Thai 
Jute  Association  in  cooperation  with 
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Top,  Thai  women  decorticate  kenaf,  separating 
the  fiber  from  the  inner  core.  Above,  drying  the 
kenaf  fiber  before  grading  and  baling. 


the  Thai  Government.  The  project 
provides  kenaf  producers  with  produc- 
tion loans  while  encouraging  them  to 
form  farmer  groups  to  sell  their  product 
directly  to  the  gunny  sack  factories  or 
to  the  Thai  Warehouse  Organization. 

Under  this  project  a minimum  farm 
price  for  kenaf  was  established  at  2.5 
baht  (about  12  cents)  per  kilogram 
for  grade  A.  Since  the  project  is  ex- 
perimental, however,  it  covers  only  a 
limited  number  of  Thailand’s  kenaf 
farmers. 

Though  Thailand  is  presently  a major 
exporter  of  gunny  sacks,  until  its  first 
factory  was  built  in  1952  it  had  to  im- 
port sacks  to  package  upland  crops  and 
other  goods.  Thailand’s  first  gunny  sack 
factories  were  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  but 
by  1959  Thailand  was  producing 
enough  to  begin  selling  them  abroad. 
Export  volume  was  minimal  at  first; 
then  between  1963  and  1973  shipments 
shot  from  135,000  sacks  to  nearly  50 


million,  the  highest  total  to  date. 

Thailand  is  now  looking  toward  the 
developing  countries  in  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia — particularly  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Burma — as  potentially 
major  markets  for  Thai  kenaf.  Thailand 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  new  markets 
to  replace  much  of  the  business  it  has 
lost  with  Europe  and  Japan,  where 
kenaf  product  plants  have  curtailed 
production  or  closed  entirely  because 
of  labor  disputes,  rising  production 
costs,  and  pressure  from  antipollution 
forces. 

Some  of  the  developing  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  establishing 
gunny  sack  factories  for  packing  their 
expanding  output  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Those  countries  wjll  probably 
plant  kenaf  to  provide  raw  material  for 
the  factories,  but  self-sufficiency  would 
take  some  time  to  achieve.  Meanwhile, 
Thailand  will  attempt  to  fulfill  their 
short-term  needs  for  raw  kenaf. 
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Reactions  to  Coffee  Shortfall 

Continued  Irom  page  5 

duction  with  newer  varieties,  especially 
of  the  Catuai  variety,  that  some  pro- 
ducers are  still  uprooting  trees  that  are 
recovering  well  from  the  frost  in  order 
to  put  in  seedlings  with  better  yield 
prospects. 

While  the  States  of  Parana  and  Sao 
Paulo  rehabilitate  their  coffee,  Minas 
Gerais  has  emerged  as  a major  produc- 
ing area.  This  State,  in  fact,  will  account 
for  about  half  of  Brazil’s  1976/77  crop 
of  perhaps  9.5  million  bags.  Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  trees  in  that 
State  (estimated  at  310  million)  have 
been  planted  since  the  1975  frost,  and 
well  over  half  have  been  planted  since 
1969.  Minas  Gerais  does  not  have  the 
threat  of  frost  that  the  other  two  major 
coffee  areas  have  and  will  substantially 
increase  production  in  the  future. 

Colombia.  The  Government  of  Co- 
lombia, with  its  more  cautious  view  of 
coffee’s  future  prospects,  is  maintaining 
its  coffee  diversification  program,  and 
not  promoting  expansion.  However, 
much  of  Colombia’s  coffee  is  grown  on 
steep  mountain  slopes,  leaving  little  lee- 
way for  diversification.  The  limited 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  shifted  to 
other  crops  is  generally  confined  to  old 
wornout  coffee  plantings  in  the  low- 
lands; where  land  is  being  shifted  to 
cocoa  and  other  crops. 

Thus,  even  while  the  Government  ad- 
vocates no  increase  in  area,  chances  are 
that  production  expansion  will  occur. 


Increased  prices  have  already  resulted 
in  the  use  of  more  fertilizer  and  better 
cultural  practices.  And  favorable 
weather  so  far  promises  a rebound  of 
perhaps  11  percent  in  1976/77  produc- 
tion from  the  reduced  1975/76  crop  of 
8.1  million  bags.  That  year,  excessive 
rains  held  down  output,  whereas  the 
trees  now  look  to  be  in  good  condition 
for  a bumper  1976/77  harvest. 

Some  further  increases  could  be 
brought  by  the  ongoing  shift  to  higher 
yielding  coffee  varieties.  These  varieties 
are  expected  to  account  for  30  percent 
of  Colombia’s  coffee  plantings  in  a few 
years  compared  with  20-25  percent  cur- 
rently. 

As  in  Brazil  the  new  varieties  can  be 
planted  much  closer  together.  For  in- 
stance, the  Caturra  — most  popular  of 
the  new  varieties — can  be  planted  at 
about  8,000  trees  per  hectare,  compared 
with  the  usual  1,000  trees.  The  pro- 
ducers generally  only  get  financing  for 

1,000  trees  per  hectare,  however. 

Rising  returns  to  growers,  have  en- 
couraged this  increased  production  in 
both  Brazil  and  Colombia.  In  Brazil, 
while  coffee  prices  have  gone  up,  the 
“contribution  quota”  or  export  tax  has 
remained  the  same  since  the  frost 
($29.00  per  bag).  In  Colombia,  the 
Government  increased  the  grower’s 
price  by  39  percent  at  the  end  of  July 
1975  and  by  another  9 percent  at  the 
end  of  March  1976. 

Both  countries  are  going  to  be  draw- 
ing down  their  stocks  from  current 
levels.  During  the  1975/76  year,  Co- 


lombia expects  to  export  7.5  millioii 
bags  and  will  probably  reduce  stocks  by 
1 million  bags.  Brazil  may  have  little! 
change  in  stocks  during  1975/76  but 
will  sharply  reduce  its  carryover  during 
1976/77  and  1977/78.  Its  exports  ini| 
1976/77  are  tentatively  estimated  at  13 
million  bags,  compared  with  14.5  mil-i 
lion  in  1975/76. 

Brazil’s  reduction,  however,  will  prob-i 
ably  be  cushioned  by  an  arrangement 
with  Angola,  reported  at  the  end  of 
March,  for  the  importation  of  perhaps 

500,000  to  800,000  bags  of  coffee.  This' 
coffee,  of  the  Robusta  variety,  will  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soluble  cof- 
fee, possibly  for  export  as  well  as  do-| 
mestic  consumption,  thereby  freeing]' 
some  Arabica  for  export. 

The  remarkable  recovery  from  thei 
frost  damage  in  Brazil,  coupled  with  the  l 
good  prospects  for  Colombian  coffee 
production,  puts  a somewhat  brighter 
light  on  the  world  coffee  situation,  de- ' 
spite  the  reduced  crops  for  the  next  3 
years. 

As  always,  weather  will  be  the  criti- 1 
cal  factor  behind  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion outcome,  with  its  importance  en-  ; 
hanced  further  by  the  high  susceptibility 
of  new  plantings  to  low  temperatures. 


Corrections.  March  22,  “U.K.  Farm 
Outlook;  ‘Guarded  Optimism,’  ” page 
7,  first  column,  lines  36  and  37  should 
read  “.  . . 650,000  tons,  compared  with 

656,000  tons  . . “Argentina’s  Farm 
Prospects,”  page  12,  first  column,  lines 
32  and  33  should  read  “ . . . $8.7  mil- 
lion, 10  percent  less  . . 
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